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| spirit of civil and religious liberty pervaded the whole 
people of England and Scotland ; and the Puritans, a party 
‘that had seceded from the established Protestant church, 
controlled to a great extent the lower house of the English 
parliament. With this branch of the legislature Charles 
at once came in collision through two eauses—first, his obsti- 
nate assertion of the royal prerogative, and his marriage 
with a Catholic princess, who was regarded as exerting an 
‘influence over him derogatory to the true principles of the 
Protestant faith. 

Charles had scarcely donned the crown before fierce 
‘opposition appeared. He called upon parliament for subsi. 
_dies—the parliament refused—and through the unwise coun. 
cils of his minister (Buckingham) that assembly was dis. 
‘solved, and unconstitutional taxes were levied under the 
‘shield of the royal prerogative. Although his treasury was 
‘exhausted, yet hc madly engaged in forcign wars, and taxed 
his people tosupportthem. Parliaments were convened and 
| prorogued at his pleasure,—and before eight years of his 
‘reign had transpired, the wholo country was brought to the 
verge of revolution and ruin. 
| At the head of the hierarchy was Bishop Laud, a prelate 
i strongly atiached to the numerous rituala in the Episcopal 
church, and the adviser of the introduction of more. Be. 
| tween him and the Puritans a constant war was kept up— 

they charging him with popery, and he charging them 
with infidelity, treason and anarchy, and persecuting them 
in various ways. By his advice, Charles went to Edinburgh, 
conyened a parliament there, and then issued a proclama. 
tion for the use of the liturgy of the Episcopal church in all 
the places of worship in that kingdom. A more unpopular 
measure could not have been adopted. The majority of the 
‘people had become attached to the simple mode of worship 
practised by the Presbyterians, and general opposition to 
‘the measure was the result. A corfvyention of the people 
'was called at Edinburgh, a Covenant was drawn up, and 
‘thousands of all classes flocked to the capital to sign the 
righteous pledge. 

But Charles insisted upon the measure, and the Covenant. 
ers resorted toarms in defence of their religion. The Purj- 
tans of England were their abettors ; and after considerable 
time spent in a fruitless attempt to intimidate this band of 
| patriots, the king withdrew his forces. 
| The breach between the king and the people had now 
_beceme too wide to be closed. Buckingham had been as. 
|| sassinated; Srtafford, who was appvinted in his place, was 
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) beheaded; and Charles, expecting open revolt, sent his queen 
and family to Holland, and withdrew himself from Windsor 
'to York. A civil war immediately ensued, and at the head 
| of the republican party was OliverCromwell. After many 








na —. GQ et a eaten = BAA aris a. struggles, the king fell into the hands of the rebels, was 
LEN i Se mH iN if) NG t KC oS Si con ae | tried for high treason, and condemned to death. The sen- 
\tivossine YAS SUNG iii) <D~" WSS ssi IP 9 | tence was passed on the twenty-seventh day of January, 
ie rT | 1649, and on the thirtieth of the same month he was pube 

ilicly beheaded upon a scaffold erected for the purpose im 

CHARLES E.eeKING OF ENGLAND. | the open streetof London. Cromwell, who was the master. 


Lae re ; 
| spiritof this bold movement, assumed the reins of governe 
ment, and was proclaimed Protector of the Commonw salth 
of England. 





It may be asked, What interest have the readers of the Casket, or the American reader 
in ge 5 ttl iS pa ; ; 

: Beneral, in the life of a monarch of England so long since passed away, as Charles I. ? 

answer T! ee “ = 1, wee: % - . ‘ ~ a . all e ' ; .* 

England * events which characterized his reign—the religious warfare that agitated It was during these scenes of internal strife and religious 

Whe > wi , e! } iDi q e . . - . 
Ie Senda n he wielded the sceptre—may be regarded as the incipient steps toward persecutions in England, that our ‘pilgrim fathers’ left their 
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n of our great and gowing Republic. When he ascended the throne, " firesides to soek in the wildernesgef the western hemisphere 
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an asylum from persecution. Here they came, 
and erected an altar and lighted upon it the 
fires of religious freedom. With them the spirit 
of civil liberty waxed warm, and when Great 
Britain extended the iron rod of persecution 
over their descendents in their new home, they 
arose in their might, broke the fetters, declared 
to the world that all men are born free and equal, 
and after seven long years of strife established 
this Republic, now the mightiest nation on the 


globe. B. J. Le 


THE LATE LADY HESTER STAN- 
HOPE. 

We copy from an Eastern print the following sketch 
of the principal circumstances of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s life. 

It is at Djouni, in Syria, that Lady Hester 
has died, after a long illness, at the age of sixty- 
four. That reader must indeed be indifferent 
who reverts not with interest to his recollections 
of a woman who has expired on the borders of 
the desert, amidst the Druses and Turkomens, 
ever whom that noble daughter of the infidels 
once exercised so strange and so marvellous a 
sway! The destiny of Lady Stanhope presents 
one of those features of which not another in. 
stance could perhaps be found in the annals of 
the East. Only imagine forty thousand Arabs 
suddenly assembled upon the ruins of Palmyra, 
and these wandering, savage, and indomitalile 
tribes surrounding, in silent astonishment and 
admiration, a foreign woman, and proclaiming 
her Sovereign of the Desert and Queen of Pal- 
myra! Convey yourself in thought to the scene 
of this incredible triumph, and you will then 
conceive what womanthat must have been who 
imposed silence on Musselman fanaticism, and 
created for herself, as it were by magic, a sove. 
reignty in the domains of Mohammed! 

‘Lady Hester Stanhope,’ says M. de Lamartine 
in his admirable work, ‘was a niece of Mr. Pitt. 
On the death of her uncle she left England, and 
visited various parts of Europe; young, hand. 
some, and rich, she was everywhere reccived 
with the attention and interest due to her rank, 
fortune, miad, and beauty; but she constantly 
refused to unite her fate to that of her worthiest 
admirers, and after spending some years in the 
principal capitals of Europe, embarked with a 
numercus suite for Constantinople. The real 
cause of this expatriation has never been known ; 
some have ascribed it to the death of a young 
English officer, who was killed at that period 
in Spain, and whom an eternal regret must ren- 
der forever present in Lady Stanhope’s heart ; 
others have imputed her voluntary banishment 
toa mere love of adventure in a young person 
of an enterprising and courageous character. 
However this might be, she departed, spent 
some years at Constantinople, and then sailed 
for Syria in an English vessel, which carried 
also the larger part of her fortune, as well as 
jewelry, trinkets, and presents of all sorts, of 
very considerable value.’ 

The vessel encountered a storm in the Gulf 
of Macri, on the road to Caramania ; the ship 
was wrecked, Lady Hester Stanhope’s property 
was all logt, and it was as much as she could do 
to save her own life. Nothing, however, could 
shake her resolution. She returned to England, 
gathered the remainder of her fortune, sailed a. 
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gain for Syria, and landed at Latakia, the an. | Porte had tacitly acknowledged—soon saw her 


cient Laodicea. She had at first thought of 
fixing her above at Broussa, at the foot of the 
Olympus; but Broussa is a commercial city, 
situate on the avenue of the Ottoman capital, 
and reckoning not less than sixty thousand in- 
habitants; and Lady Hester Stanhope sought 
the independence and solitude of the desert. 
She therefore selected the wilderness of Mount 
Lebanon, whose extreme ramifications lost 
themselves in the sands. Ruined Palinyra— 
Zenobia’s ancient capital—suited her fancy. 
The noble exile took up her residence at Djouni, 
prepared for every vicissitude. ‘Europe,’ said 
she, ‘is a monotonous residence ; its nations are 
unworthy of freedom, and endless revolutiens 
are their only prospects.’ She applied kerself to 
the study of the Arabic language, and strove to 
obtain a thorough acquaintance with the char- 
acter and manners of the Syrian people. One 
day, dressed in the costume of the Osmanlis, she 
set out for Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
the desert; she advanced amidst a caravan 
loaded with wealth, tents, and presents for the 
scheiks, and was soon surrounded by all the 
| tribes, who knelt to her; and submitted to her 
supremacy. 

| It was not solely by her magnificence that La. 
dy Hester had excited the admiration of the 
Arabs; her courage had been ~proved on more 
than one occasion, and she’had always faced 
peril with a boldness and energy which the tribes 
well remmemberd. She knew also how to flatter 
the Mahommedan projudices. 
tercourse with Christians and Jews; and spent 
| whole days in ‘the grotto of a santon, who ex. 
plained the Koran to her; and never appeared 
in public without that mein of majestic and 
grave inspiration which was always untovricn- 





result of design as of a decided proneness te ev- 
ery species of excitement and originality. 

Lady Hester Stanhope’s first abode was but 
a monastery. It was soon transformed into an 


and myrtles, over which spread the foliage of 
the cedar, such as it grows in the mountains of 
Lebanon. The traveller, to whom Lady Hester 
opened this sanctuary, would behold lier clad in 
oriental garments. Her head was covered with 
aturban made of a red and white cashmere. 
She wore a long tunic, with open loose sleeves ; 
a large Turk 'sh trousers, the folds of which hung 
over yellow Morocco boots embroidered with 
silk. Her shoulders were covered with a sort 
of burnous, and a yataghan hung to her waist. 
Lady Hester Stanhope had a serious and impo. 


| Sing countenance; her noble and mild features 


had a majestic expression, which her high stat- 
ure and the dignity of her movements enhanced. 

The day came when all this prestige, so ex- 
pensively kept up, suddenly vanished. 
Hester’s fortune rapidly declined; her income | 
yearly decreased; in short, the substantial re- 
sources which had at one time sustained the 
magic of her extraordinary domination were 
daily forsaking her. The Queen of Palmyra 
then fell back into the rank of mere mortals,and 
she who had signed absolute firmans enabling 








| | the traveller to visit, in security, the regions of 


Palmyra—she whose authority the Sublime 
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She held no in 


tal nations the characteristic of prophets. With | 


her, however, this conduct was not so much the | 


| oriental palace, with pavilions, orange gardens, 
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people disown her omnipotency; she was left 
the title of Queen, but it was but an empty 
name, a mere recollection, and again the mo- 
nastery’s silence ruled over the solitude of Djouni, 
A Queen, stripped of a glory of a day, Lady 
Hester Stanhope has expired, the sport of fate, 
at the moment the Eas: is convulsed. She hag 
expired in obscurity and loneliness, without even 
mingling her name with the great events of 
which it is now the theatre. 


os 








LUTHER. 

He aweke all Germany and half Europe from 
the scholastic sleep of an ignorance worse than 
death. He took into his hands not the oaten 
pipe of the classic muse; he moved to his great 


work, not 
—— ‘to the Dorian mood 


Of flutes and soft recorders ; 

he grasped the iron trumpet of his mother tongue 
—the good old Saxon, from which our own is 
descended, the language of noble thought and 
high resolve—and biew a blast that shook the 
nations from Rome tothe Orkneys. Sovereign, 
citizen, and peasant, started at the sound; and 
in a few short years the poor monk who had 
begged his bread for a pious canticle in the 
streets of Elsenach—no longer friendless, no 
longer solitary —was sustained by viotorious ar. 
mies, countenanced by princes, and what isa 
thousand times more precious than the brightest 
crown in Christendom, revered as a sage, a ben- 
efactor, and a spiritual parent, at the firesides 
of millions of his humble and grateful country- 
men. Gov. Everett. 





From ‘Friendship’s Offering,’ for 184). 
THE DOCTOR’S TWO PATIENTS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘REFORMER’ 
Concluded. 

‘If you had rich patients instead of poor ones,’ 
resumed the old man, ‘you would soon be rich 
yourself, and let the poor dic. What are they 
better worth? They do nothing but encumber 
the earth ; they pester the happy with their 
complaints ; they will murmur and murmur ; 
they will not starve in quietness, but the voice 
of their misery is heard mingling with revelry of 
the rich. There, go, leave me ; let me die—a- 
lone like a dog. Let me turn my face to the 
wall, ani die.’ 

And so saying the old man turned himself an- 
grily away from his visiter. 

‘You can have the blanket back again,’ he 
continued ; ‘it is not much the worse ; but you'll 
have the washing to pay for—that’s your own 
fault! Why did you send it? and the broth, 
and the jelly ?—I didn’t ask for them; that 
must b> your own loss too, and it will teach you 
better another time.’ 

The old man paused, expecting a, reply; but 
the doctor remained quite silent, so the patient 
turned himself over once more, and found Mr. 
Kendrick had seated himself very quietly in the 
old ricketty chair. 

‘What not gone yet ? exclaimed the old man 
petulantly—‘I thought I told you to go.’ 

‘Yes, but Mien I should have had the trouble 
of coming back again ; so I thought I had bet- 
ter wait until you were reasonable, hoping that 
it would be soon, and that I should save time.’ 











‘Is it 


‘Reasonable,’ repeated the old man. 
unreasonable to want nothing 7 

‘But you want help and strength, or at least I 
want them for you.’ 

‘And I shall die,’ said the old man. 
that Iam sinking into my grave.’ 

‘You feel exhausted because you have been 
long deprived of proper nourishment.’ 

‘And where was I to get it? where was I to 
get it ?” 

‘The past is gone from usall,’ replied the Doc. 
tor; ‘Iet us make the best of the present. Be 
calm and peaceful and take such things as I 
send you.’ 

Another rush of painful feelings came over 
the old man’s face ;—a sort of convulsive work. 
ing of the features like the breaking up of a 
stony nature : and the doctor left his poor patient 
with fresh tears gathered in his sad, wild, sun- 
k:n eyes. * ad * * ® 

But sorrow is not confined to the lowest a- 
bodes of poverty ; wherever man fixes his dwel.- 
ling, there the shadow falls. 


‘I feel 


Sv the Doctor found the foutsteps of this foe |! 


if our race, (ungrateful that we are, is it not a 


tiend, though a friend in disguise?) in the}, 


dwelling of his other patient. He found Mrs, 
Heathcote propped up in bed with pillows, the |! 
civerlet strewn over with parchments and omi. 


nvu3-looking papers, diffusing the effluvia of a | 


lavyer's office, and the sick woman feverish 


with anxiety and excitement, and poor Esther}, 


Pie and tarful sitting at her pillow.’ 

‘This is treason said our Doctor; ‘actual trea. 
sa! You ought not to bestew even a thought 
onbusiness.’ 

Ths poor, woman drew up her wasted neck 
wit, an air of great dignity, and said ; ‘It is the 
advuntage of people in mediocrity to be ex. 
empt from engrossing cares. They mind their 
daily business; those of clevated station are ab. 
sorved in higher cares.’ 

‘Then mediocrity has the best chance of 
health,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Sir, we have a lawsuit pending,’ said the lady, 
withincreased dignity. ‘It will now be specdily 
docided, and [ shall soon recover health and 
strength.’ 

‘Or lose them,’ thought the Doctor. 

‘I shall then go down to my country seat— 
oue of my country-ssats—on which I have not 
yet decided ; but I shall of course consult you, 
as you fill the station of my medical adviser.— 
After this suit is scttled, I shall have my choice 
of two princely dwellings.’ 

‘Or none atall,’ thought the Doctor. 

‘And I shall be most happy to recommend 
you,’ continued the lady ; ‘most happy indeed, 
though I could wish that you resided in a rath. 
er more aristocratic neighborhood.’ 

‘I thought,’ said our Doctor, turning rather 
reproachfully to Esther, ‘I thought [ had enjoin. 
ed a careful suppression of every thing that 
could excite or agitate.’ 

‘My dear Doctor,’ said the invalid lady; ‘I 
know that you deserve our perfect candor.-- 
Do not chide Miss Heathcote. These papers 
and letters have been accumulating during my 
illness, and they required immediate attention. 
Oar long delayed suit will be decided this day 
fortnight, but there were preliminaries’ —— 

‘Come,’ said the Doctor assuming a cheerful- 
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and I must both justify my own authority and 
gratify my spleen against them, by thus sweep. 
ing away all their musty fragments ; and I aim 
bound to maintain that a!l the skins and parch. 
ments that ever were engrossed, are worthless 
compared with a single drop of my elixirs.’ 

And so saying, the Doctor swept away the 
whole mass of papers with an air between play. 
fulness and authority ;.and Esther gathering 
them up, said with something between a smile 
and a sigh, ‘Your kindness isthe true elixir.’ 

‘Esther speaks traly,’ said the mother. ‘You 
have been very kind.tous, and we trust that we 
suall repay you as we ought, Ki:udness and at. 
tention shuwn to one.of our house was never 
wont to go unrewarded.” 

‘Mamma, means,’ said the girl with a deep 
flush passing over her face, ‘that we must al- 
Ways repay, (if that is the right word) your 
great kindness with unceasing gratitude.’ 

‘I mean mere than that, girl,’ said the haugh. 








ty mother; ‘I mean that services so freely ren. 
dered shall be as frecly paid, and not with a 
‘niggardly hand. We, whocan trace our ances. 
try to kings, ought not, when we are served, to 
“Tequite like churls and beggars.’ 

Now we are bound to acknowledge that our 

_ Doctor was just two or three grades below per- 

fection; and this little trifling alloy or adultera- 
‘tion brought the slightest shade of wounded 
| pride across his brow, Itis almost humiliating 
_to reflect that services worthy of an angel’s min. 
| istering, must yet be repaid with silver and gold ; 
but our Doctor caught a deprecating glance 
from Esther's eyes, and the shade passed away 
from his own brow. * * * * 

‘Are you mad ?’ exclaimed the Doctor to his 
other patient, on his next visit ; ‘Are you mad ?” 

He found hiin out of bed, dressed, with his 
hatand stick apparently intending to go out. 

‘I have aright to do whut I like,’ said the 
man sullenly. 

‘That. indeed, you have not, when you like to 
do what is foolish and imprudent.’ 

‘I did not send for you,’ retorted the wayward 
patient. ‘You have no right to dictate to me. 
I shall doas I please.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, you will please to take off 
your hat and shoes, and return to bed.’ 

‘Iam going out,’ replied the man doggedly. 

‘Going out! certainly not with my permission.’ 

‘I can go without it’ 

‘How long have you been confined to your 
bed ? let me see—’ 

‘Three months, and I say after such a con- 
finement it would be a very hard case if I could 
not once more see the outside of the houss.’ 

The Doctor pointed to the window. Sleet 
and snow were drifting past in clouds borne on 
a cutting wind, that seemed to sever all that it 
passed. ‘Do you sce the weather ?” 

‘Yes, and in sixty winters many times as 
much. If youdon’tlike it, why don’t you keep 
your carriage ?” said the patient with a sneer, 
you would not feel it then.’ 

‘Simply because I think it advisabie to first 
keep myself.’ 

‘Why don’t you spend an hour over your fin- 








gers every morning, and put on two or three 


ness of tone and manner which he did not quite 
‘my profession makes me very tyrannical, 
I have an antipathy to my brethren of the law. 








rings set with brilliants, and wear perfumes and 
fine white French cambric handkerchiefs, and 
have your hair in curls, and speak ina soft, con. 
doling, insinuating voice, and so ingratiate your. 
self with the women? They are fouls enough.’ 
‘Thank you, I prefer my hands, and my hair, 
and my clothes all in their present fashion.’ 
‘Then why don’t you become a sloven, and 
go for a week without washing your hands, and 
turn up your sleeve.cuffs to show them, and 
have your hair cut once a year and never have 
your clothes brushed, and snap every body up 
that speaks to you, and tell them to order their 
coffins ?—they will be sure to die of fear if you 


frightened them well, and that would establish 


your reputation ; and then you might carry all 
before you with the men.’ 

‘Simply because I don’t choose to be a brute.’ 
‘Well, you can do as you please, and I can do 
the same.’ 

‘Excepting going out.’ 

‘And that is th only thing EF care for doing.’ 
‘You will kill yourself’ 

‘All the better for you.’ 

‘You will seriously disoblige me.’ 

‘I am sure you don’t care a jot whether I live 
or dic.’ 

The Doctor looked injured. 

‘I hope I have shown as mach solicitude for 
you as for my most wealthy patient.’ 

‘You mean toreproach me for my obligations.’ 
‘Come, come,’ said the D sctor resuming his 
good humor, ‘the whole of the matter is, om 
yeu cannot, and shall not go out.’ 

‘What shall hinder me? asked the old man. 
‘Your own good sense.’ 

‘That says go.’ 

‘No, indeed, that couid not be your good sense. 
You mistook the voice, it was only caprice that 
spoke,’ said the Ductor playfully, 

‘Fam not to be bantered out of it.’ 

‘I spoke of a reason, not of a jest.’ 

‘And I havea reason, a great reason for going.’ 
‘And I have a reason, a great reason—nay, an 
enormous reason for keeping you at home,” 

‘I won’t be chained up like a dog, and jested 
with like a child. I’m not crying for atoy. I 
will go.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Doctor, ‘that I entirely mis. 
took the nature of your complaint. I ought to 
have ordered you a strait-waistcoat.’ 

‘It seems that you have provided me a keeper.’ 
‘Then yon will not let me call myself your 
friend.’ 

‘Friend !" exclaimed the old man, as though 
his ears were started at the unwonted sound.— 
‘Friend! have I a friend in the world ? 

‘I am trying to prove that you have; but you 


mutual !” 
‘Mutual! whatdoyc xpect from me? what 
havel to give you? S ‘ll I die and bequeath 


to you these rags,and this: ~kery of furniture 7’ 
‘Iam wishing to prolon, ~vour life, not to 
hasten your death.’ 


‘Or, perhaps, youthink I | ‘ea large free. 
hold estate, and look some rever. nary acres, or 
ships full of rich merchandise, or: chequer bills, 
or diamonds,’ . 

‘Now it is your turn to jr 

‘And if none of these, + can buy you t 








me for a friend 7?’ 


know that the offices of friendship should be 
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‘These things could not buy mc; but you 


have far stronger claims upon mo.’ 


‘What are they 7” 

‘Sickness and sorrow.’ 

‘And'do these which disgust and frighten all 
the rest of the world, make you my friend?” 

‘Iam trying to prove mself such ; but, as I 
told you before, the offices of friendship should 
be mutual.’ 

‘You mean that I should obey you like a slave.’ 

‘No, I mean you should oblige me like a 
friend.’ 

‘Do with me as you please,’ cried the sick man, 
and abandoning all his opposition and acrimony, 
he submitted like a child to the wishes of our 
Doctor, who, taking immediate advantage of 
his relenting humor, saw him once more with 
his head upon his pillow, and left him, as he be. 
lieved composed and peaceful. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he descended the dirty, crooked, bat- 
tered stairs, before the old man, pertinacious in 
his purpose, had again raised himself from his 
recumbent posture, resumed his tattered gar. 
ments, his unsound shoes, and his beaverless hat, 
and, having first carefully locked his room door, 
staggered after him, clinging to the banisters, 
and muttering as he went, ‘A friend! a friend!’ 

Our Doctor paid his visit the ensuing day, un- 
suspicious of what had happened. He had not 
yet grown callous in the course of his profession, 
and he was shocked to find his patient with the 
last sands of life fast falling through the glass. 

‘I am dying ! said the old man, ‘I am dying, 
and you are the only being in this wide world, 
who has shown kindness to the destitute old 
man. You said that you were my friend, and 
that the offices of friendship were mutual. You 
have discharged them weil; and I, little as you 
might expect it, have done something on my 
part, You have thought me poor, but you were 
wrong, I was only miserly. I had nothing to 
love, neither wife, nor child, nor friend, nor kin- 
dred—and so, because we must love something, 
I began to make a treasure—a god, if you will 
—of gold; it was because I had nothing else to 
love. Ay, you little thought you were paying 
court tothe rich old miser, instead of showing 
charity to the poor old beggar. But—stoop 
lower, my breath failsme. ‘Take this packet,” 
and he gave him a small parce] wrapped in the 
identical picce of paper which he had reproach- 
ed him for wasting. ‘Take it is yours—I went 
to the Bank yesterday to make a transfer—into 
yourname. There, take them—they are Bank 
receipts. J have saved you the legacy duty!” 

* ~ x * * 

That fortnight that stood between Mrs.Heath- 
cote and the possession of her fortune—that is, 
the decision of her lawyers, which she consid. 


ered the same thing—had gone to the tomb of| 


the Capulets. On that day, our Doctor was 
guilty of the sin of neglecting his patients ; he 
remained at home all the day. 

The evening at last came. Mr. Kendrick 
took his hat; it was covered with deep crape.— 
Mr. Kendrick had lost his poor patient, and was 
the richer by more than twenty thousand pounds. 

» He found Mrs. Heathcote in hysterics on the 
sofa; her head.dress disordered, her cheeks 
stained with tears, and Esther by her side, trying 
to console her. He saw in a moment that the 
suit was lost. 
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Now we do not impugn our Doctor’s kindness 
of heart, but certainly the distress which he 
witnessed brought a flush of pleasure over his 
countenance ; however, quickly assuming his 
own professional face, he sat down and began 
to exercise his province of giving advice. 

And what was his advice? Gentle reader, it 
was neither'more nor less than this; namely, 
that Mrs. Heathcote should increase her con- 
nections (that was rather technical) by taking 
the Doctor himself for a son-in-law ; and as 
her castles in the euvuntry had turnod out to be 


castles in the air, that she should content herself | 


with a more mundane abode, and take up her 
residence in his house, although he confessed it 
was only built of such yulgar materials as bricks 
and mortar.’ 

And did the lady of a line of kings so conde. 
scend? She did,and Esther was nothing loth, 
nay, even rejoiced at the exchange :—and s0 a 
Wife anda Fortune were both found in ‘The 
Doctor’s Two Patients.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


A SIMILE. 
I saw a rose alt morn open sweetly to the sum. 


Its fragrance was thrown around on 
all things, and far and near the clear air was fi!]- 
ed with it delightful odor, It rested gently on 
its slender stem, and half hid its head beneath 
the leaves in graceful modesty, as if desirous of 
escaping the rude gaze of the passing multitude. 
I paused to admire its beauties and to examine 
its simple construction, fresh from the hands of 
its Maker, and to meditate upon the goodness 
and wisdom of that God who 


‘givest the flowers their time, the winds their soft 

And genile vocation, the streams their increase, 

The floods their charge, and the rocking ocean its so- 
lemnity.? 

A day or two passed swiftly by, and again I 

passed that way. I thought of the beautiful 





| flower I left blooming there, but I sought in vain || vith a bachelor, 


to find it: true, its leaves lay scattered near 
upon the ground ; but what mortal hand could 
replace those leaves upon its stem in all their 
original beauty and simplicity, where the most 
careless and inattentive observer was constrain- 


ed to stopand admire its beauty and partake of 


its sweet odor, so freely sent out on the winds 


of heaven. 
‘What a fit emblem, I thought, of life.’ 


I knew a youthful girl of surpassing beauty. 


She had attained an age that is usually fruitful | 


in the affections; an age, to many, of blasted 
hopes and blighted anticipations. None knew 
her but to admire, and admiring, few could re. 
sist loving her. Modest and retired, she cared 
not forthe vain show and empty pride of earth. 
She seemed a being too pure and lovely for the 
corruption of this vain world, and was 

‘Born to bloom a little while, and then to fade away.’ 
As the new-blown rose, just as we have begun to 
admire its beauty, is blown by a blast of wind 
from its feeble stalk never again to be replaced, 
so she was suddenly called from this vain and 
fleeting world to a purer world above, where 


‘ She blooms a fadeless flower 
In the firmament of heaven :’ 


a place more congenial to one who was evident- 
ly well fitted for such an exalted station in her 


Redeemer’s kingdom. A. J. Ke 
Poughkeepsie, Dec, 1839. 
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{ For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
TRANSPOSITION. 

TIE INDIAN SUMMER.— BY J. E. Dow. 

|| There isa smile on the plain and a haze on 
ll the hill, the tide of the river flows in gentleness, 
the reaper has gone with the grain from the field, 
and the hunter keeps his way on the side of the 
mountain. The sweet singing birds have gone 
to the summer, the fawn of the red deer hag 
|| bounded away, tlic rabbit skips lightly over the 
| ! lawn sparkling with dew, and listens to the mu, 
| sical lay of the distant hound. The fishermas 


} 
| 


'stands by the silver flood of the lake forgetful 








| hunger, sorrow and pain, while the blood-colored 
| leaves of the maple-tree are rustling around him 
‘like red banners falling on the field of the slain 
in battle. The grey squirrel springs high up 
the bare walnut-tree, the partridge has found bis 
drum in the woodiand, the cloud spider flings 
his web to the west wind, and scatters aroynd 
his unnumbered victims. By day, the sun flash. 
es from the clear heavens, and the moon in xr 
beauty emblazons the night, while the finy 
tribe spring to the surface with thrills of deligat, 
or play far down in the waters. The spiri: of 
life, on the wings of the morning, descends in 
merey on the home of the inyalid,—the huskers 
pluck the red corn in mirthfulness, and treants 
10 longer roam in idleness, The summer hat 
lingers around is sweet, like the last emia of 
glory on the lips of the dead, before nature sieds 
her gay plumage in sadness, and winter prepares 
his white robe for the ground. E. 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 

















ECONOMY OF MARRIAGE. 
When men talk of the expenses of mamiage, 
they seem not to know the fact that there is no 
housekeeper equal toa wife. She is a man’s 
bestand most faithful steward; and unless she 
have expensive tastes, or habits of extravagance, 
will make one collar go farther than five would 
Ijately saw a case in point. 
A gentlemen, who from mistaken motives of 
|prudence declines to change his condition, mado 
‘|lately at my request an abstract of his household 
\|expenditure for a ycar, and it exceeded conside- 
rably the outlay for the same period of another 
who is married, and who also furnished me witli 
the data I required. I may add, that both par- 
ties move in a manner becoming their condi- 
ition. Men are proverbially bad managers; and 
even admitting that their domestics are faithful, 
still the motive for economy is wanting, and 
without a motive nothing ean be accomplished 
in this or in any other matter. 





} 
} 





A WARNING TO MOTHERS. 

A fatal mistake occurred at Baltimore -ecent- 
ly. A mother had poured some Jaudan zm into 
a cup, for the purpose of giving it in drops to 8 
helpless infant. In the night an elder child of 
2 years of age, begged a drink of water, and 
the father rising took the cup, without knowing 
the contents, and filling it with water gave it to 
drink. It died before morning, If mothers 
understood and obeyed nature’s laws, they would 
never nced to quiet “restless infants by poison. 
ous drugs.” 





Graham Jour. 








Always act in the presence of children with 
the utmost circumspection. They watch all 
you may imagine. 
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FRENCHMAN AND CAPTAIN 
DACRE. 

We finl the following characteristic anecdote of the 
capture of the Guervicre by the Constitution, in the 
Spring field Repabiic. The correspondent says he 
giv-3 it as he heard it in the circles of Virginia, and 
believes has not before appeared in print. 





A short tims previous to her capture by the 
Constitution, the Guerriere had fallen in with 
and taken a French prize. Among the passen. 
gers transferred to the deck of the Guerricre 
was a French gentleman charged with despatch. 
es to the American government, ¥ who on pre- 
senting himself to the British commander was 
dispossessed of his books and papers, and per- 
emptorily ordered to ‘go below,’ 

Overwhelmed with thissudden and unexpect. 
el termination of his mission, the gentleman 


of mind, which was not a little heightened by | 


the haughty bearing and insolence of Captain | 
Dacre. Oace or twice, addressing him with his 
blandest manner and best English, he said; 
‘Captaine Dacre, I tauk you, sare, for my go. 
veroment despatch and my law books.’ 
‘Go below! frog-eating, 
wretch ! was the only reply of the proud Briton. 


you 


Ere long, however, a sail was descried on the 
of the distant horizon. Her gradually increa. 


sig size gave token that she approached—and, | 
as she neared to view, the tapering spars and || 
graceful trim of the Yankee were seen. 
Captain Dacre, 
observed her from a mere speck, a3 soon as he || 
an Ame ican, gave | 
vent to the wild of joy. He pa. 
ced the deck with exulting step—swore he would 


was satisfied that she was 
st expressions 
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pop, pop!t I say to Captaine Dacre—Sare, 
wid your permission I go bulow—T1s Too nor 
HERE.’ 

When the firing had ceascd, the gentleman, 
| pceping up the hatchway, espied ‘one officer like 
@ man, and Captaine Dacre handing him his 
sword.’ [The truth flashed upon him in an in. 
stant. He rushed upon deck, and finding him. 
self again at liberty, he capered about like one 
‘possessed.’ Finally, advancing to the now 
mute and fallen Dacre, he ¢aid, with an air 
which defies our humble pen— 

‘You tell me, sare, youtake disship in fifteen 
/|minute—by gar, uz TAKE you! Now, sare,’ 
he added, with a low bew and bitter emphasis, 
‘I tank you for my government despatch and 
my law books.’ 








t lt is prop2r to state that afier the first broadside 


] the action oa the part of the Constitution was continued 
pas ssed several days in great distress and agony | by one gun ata time, but in suc!) rapid succession that 


the captuin of the Guerriere believed her to be on fire, 
and in consequence ordered a momentary suspension 
of operations, 


en Soren 
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DOING UP CONSIDERABLE SLEEP. 


‘Away out to Misssouri,’ they live on the pri. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


mitive plan. 
sallow-faced || P ‘ ‘i 
‘|| companies, and in many of the hotels there are 


‘from three toa dozen bedsin each room. 


People sleep as well as eat in 


Ona 


| cold winter’s night, a weary and foot-worn trav- 


'! eller arrived at one of those carayansaries by 
| the road side. After stepping into the bar-room 


| and taking the requisite number of ‘drinks,’ he 


ie 
it 


} 
i| 


‘take that ship in fifteen minutes’—and, to crown || 


his anticipated triamph, directed that a hogshead || 


of molasses be hoisted upon deck, ‘to treat the 
d | Yankces.’ * 


The Frenchman, who was meanwhile a silent | 





| 


t} 


| 


though not an uninterested observer of what |! 


was passing before him, again put on the most | | 


winning smile, and remarked— 

‘Captaine Dacre, sare, wid your permission I} 
stay upon deck and see de fight.’ 

‘Go tothe devil ! responded the vaia and ! self. 


conceited boaster—now busied in preparations | 


for 2 bold and brilliant achievement. 

The gentleman w2s soon snugly ensconsed |) 
amongst the rigging; and the two vessels con- 
tinued gradually and silently to approach cach 
other. The Constitution having now got within | 
reach of the eneiny’s long guus, 
followed is thus described by the lively little 
Frenchman: 


YT OF. ine ‘ 4) dis pt de he | e 
Captaine Dacro, he sail dis way, and den he || |), door; it was locked. 


saildat way, and den he go—boom! De Yan- 
yee man, he say nothing, but he still keep comin. 
Again Captaine Dacre sail dis way, and den he 
sail dat way, and again he go—boom! 
Yankeo man, he say nothing 
re 
en he sail dat way, and acain he ga—boom! 


ath de Yankec man & Pop bP 





* Strange as it may appear, this is actually a fact; 


POP, POPs 


| 


{| 


the sucne that. 


| 


, but he still keep! | 
Again Captaine ie sail dis way, and || 


‘I say, ma’in, have 


. , ‘| invoked the attention of the accomodation Jand. 
who with glass in hand had || 


lady with this interrogatory: 
you got a considerable 
number of beds in your house ?” 

‘Yes,’ 
ave.’ 

‘How many have you about this time that 
an’t no ways engaged ?’ 

‘Well, we’ye one room up stairs with eleven 
beds in it? 

‘That’s just right,’ said the traveller, ‘I’ll take 
that room and engage al] the beds, if you please.’ 


answered she, 


pany for the night, and thinking that her guest 
might wish to be alone, consented that he should 
|} occupy the room, But no sooner had the way- 
‘farer retired, than a large party arrived and 
emanded lodgings for the night. The landlady 
told them that she was very sorry, but all her | 
| “rooms were engaged—and mentioned the fact 
that one gentleman had engaged aroom which | 
had eleven beds in it. 
‘We must go there th: 
there 
| the chamber 
no ansiver was returned. 


with the eleven beds, and rapped ; 


They shouted aloud, 
_but received no reply. At last, driven to despe- 
ration, they determined upon bursting open the 
|| door. They had no sosner done so, than they 
‘|| discovered every bedstead empty and all the 
eleven beds piled up in the centre of the room, 


| with the traveller sound asleep upon their top. 


|| They aroused him with some difficulty, and de. 
|manded what in the world he wanted of all 


| those beds! 


‘I rather reckon we /j 


The landlady, not expecting any mere com. | 


en,—we must have beds | 
The party accordingly proceeded to | 


They essayed to open | 














|| struck edgewise in the dirt. 


|| Why, look here,’ said he, ‘strangers, I aint | 


and at almost the first shot the hogshead was struck, || 
had no slcep these here eleven nights, so I just | 


and its contents spreading over the deck conduced || 
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make up whatI hayclost. I calculate todo up 
a considerable mess of sleeping—I’ve hired all 
these beds and paid for them; and hang me if 
don’t mean to-have eleven nights’ sleep out on 
’em before morning!’ 








A LIFE OF INCIDENTS. 

Antoine Bexarier had been a Mexican milita. 
ry officer under Urrera, at the storming of San 
Juan de Ulloa—was suspected of treason and 
imprisoned—was released by the governor's 
daughter, a beautiful creature of sixteen, who 
fled with him, carrying off with her a largo 
quantity of jewels. She died in Texas, and he 
nearly died with grief for her loss. He started 
off through the wilderncss—was set upon by a 
vaud of bravadoes, and left for dead, but died 
not—and, after much suffering, reached Galves. 
ton—embarked as fireman on board the stcam- 
boat Cuba—was wrecked, and cast ashore by 
the waves, almost dcad—recovered, and was 
taken to New-Orleans by a steamboat—shipped 
as a deck hand, and arrived at St. Louis, with. 
out fricnds, money, or any intelligent language, 
orany knowledge of the countay—slept in the 
strect, and was fined a dollar for so doing. 


— | 





A CURIOUS FACT. 

An organist, not without some celebrity in his 
day, (Jeremiah Clark was his name,) being 
hopelessly in love with a young lady far above 
his stationin life, determined upon suicide, and 
walked into the ficlds to accomplish his purpose. 
Coming to aretired spot, where there was acon. 
venient pond of-water with equally convenient 
trees, he hesitated which to prefer, whether to 
choos? a dry death ora watery one; perhaps he 
had never heard of the riddle concerning Ella 
Lelia Crispis, which no Gidipus has yet solved. 
But that he might not continue like the ass be. 
tween two bundles of hay in the sophism, or 
Mahomet’s cofiin in the fable, he tessed a half. 
penny in the air to decide whether he should 
hang or drown himself, and the half.penny 
The most deter. 
mined infidel would, at such a moment, have 
felt that this was more than accident. Clark, 
as it may well be supposed, went home again ; 
but the salutary impression did not remain upon 
his poor disordered mind, aud he shot himself 
soon afterwards, 


==_ 


FACE PAINTING, 

Lady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, killed 
hersclf with painting. She bedaubed herself 
so as to stop the perspiration. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague was more prudent; she 
went often into the hot bath to scrape of the 
paint, which was almost as thick as plaster on 
a wall. 














PENN’S ADVICE. 

The following short sentence of advice by 
Williara Penn should be kept in mind by all 
young persons who are thinking of matrimony : 
‘Never marry but for love—but see that thou 
love what is lovely.’ 








We Have rr.—Wée have found out that when 
a young lady “sets her cap,” she means to cap.ti- 
vate, and then cap-ture some young fellow if she 
can. What a cap.ital cap-er thatis! We are 





no doubt to the Guerriere’s defeat. | hired eleven beds, to get rested all at once, and 


not cap-able of being captured by such eep-rice. 


nd 
“« 


——— 
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A THRILLING STORY. 

A thrilling story is going the rounds of the 
papers, taken from the ‘Naval and Military 
Magazine,’ which stripped of all its embcllish- 
ments, is to the following purport : 

On the day of the ever memorable battle of 
Waterloo, Captain Walter Leslie’s young bride, 
Helen, with feelings more easily imagined than 
described, took her seat at a window overlook. 
ing the field of that dreadful conflict ; but be. 
ing within reach of random shot, she, with the 
other inmates, retired to a barn asa place of 
more safcty, and there remained in anxious sus- 
pense during the whole day. Some time in the 
night, Capt. Bryan was brought to the barn bad. 
ly wounded, Helen, with the necessaries which 
ber forcbodings had suggested, tenderly dressed 

. young Bryan’s wounds, and after his revivai, 
ventured to inquire after her Walter. Bryan’s 
evasive answer, but too fully portended the 
worst. She begged him to tell her the circum. 
stances, for she knew that her husband was 
dead. Bryan then stated that just before going 
into action, Capt. Leslie thrust a small Bible in 
into his bosom, charging him that if he fell in 
action faithfully to deliver the sacred relic to 
his beloved Helen. Butafew moments elapsed | 
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TEE FIRST REVIEW. 


was printed weekly in a duodecimo form, cach 
number containing from twelve tosixteen pages. 


the works of Victor Vitensis and Vigilus Tapen. 
sis, African bishops of the fifteenth century, by 
Father Chiflet, a Jesuit. The second is Spel. 
man’s Glossary. The ‘Journal des Scavans’ 
was not designed fora mere review, but a literary 
miscellany ; composed, in the first place, of an 


the chicf books which shuuld be printed ia Eu. 
rope. It also contained a necrology of distin. 
guished authors; an account of experiments in 
physics and chemisiry, and of new discovcrics 
in artsand sciences, with tle principal decisions 
of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees 
of the Sorbonne and other French or foreign 
universities; in short, whatever might be inter. 
esting to men of letters. It was soon complain. 





sufficient regard to polite or amusing literature ; 
and this led to the publication of the * Mercure 





before he did fall. After learning from Bryan | Gallant,’ by Vise, which gave reviews of poctry 


the spot at which Walter fell, she went alone in 
the night, lantern in hand, into the field of the 
dead and dying, amidst the plunging of woun- 
ded horses and other frightful sights, in search 
of the remainsof her beloved. On the point of 
returning in despair of finding the object of her 
anxious search, among such a massof carnage 

her attention was drawn to an outstretched hand 
on which was found the well-known ring of her 


husband, who was partly buried beneath a pile | 


of other bodies. Whilst alone engaged in the 
release of tho object of lier affections, two sol. 
dicrs, sent by Capt. Bryan, came to her assis. 
tance, and bore ‘Ancastor’s dear remains’ to the 
game room with the wounded Captain. The 
surgeon applying a glass to the lips of Leslie, | 
declared that he yet lived. The shock of joy 
was too great for the delicate system of Helen; 
one yacant stare, and she fell lifeless on the floor, 
several hours being spent in restoring her to 
sensibility, and the embrace of her fond Walter. 

The small Bible was presented to Leslie by 
Helen on her wedding-day ; neither of them 
dreaming that the Holy Book was to ec the 
salvation of the Captain’s temporal life, ‘The 





and of the drama, 
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SWALLOWING A MAN WHOLE. 

The papers rclate a feat of Signor Blitz’s per- 
formance, which amounted to the same as swal. 
lowing an entire man—or rather, he bet that he 
could doit, and won the wager. 
A gentleman challenged the magician to swal 
| low him, and wagered one hundred dollars that | 
hecould not doit. The Signor took it up and | 
| appeared on the spot in due scason, with a large | 
| pot of grease to help out with his meal. The 
gentleman was aiso there, when the following | 
conversation took place : 

‘Are you ready for the attempt?” asked the 
magician. 

‘All ready.’ 

‘Will you please to take off your hat ?” 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Now your boots, tliere may be nails in the 
heels of them.’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 

‘Now off with your cost, the buttons would 
be likly to cut against my tecth.’ 
‘Of course.’ 
‘Now you pantaloons and shirt.’ 











ball aimed at his bosom spent its force in the 





folds of the Bible, which is now religiously pre. 
served in the family asa perpetual memorial of 
that extraordinary Providence. 


— 


It is much to be regretted that mankind in 
gencral, while in the enjoyment of health, pay 
so little atteution tothe preservation of so ines. 
timable a blessing. Nothing is more common 
than tosee a miserable object, with a constitu. 
tion broken down by his own imprudence, and a 
prey to disease, bathing, walking, riding, and in 
a word, doing everything to solicit a return of 
health—yet, had his friends recommended these 
very things to him by way of preventing, the 
advice would, in all probability have been treat. 
ed with contempt, or at least with neglect. Such 
is the weakness and folly of mankind, and such 


Raleigh Register. 


























| myself entirely ?” 


‘Why, sir! do you intend that [ shall strip | 


The ‘Journal des Scavans’ is the title of the 
first review ever published. The first number 
of this periodical was published at Paris, by Den. 
nis de Sallo, on the 5th of January, 1665. It 


The first book ever reviewed was an edition of 


exact catalogue and account of the contents of 


ed that the ‘Journal des Scavans’ did not pay |, H 
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from walking among and talking of things, 
And we believe that this out-dvor instruction 
has been too much neglected ; education hayin 
been conducted on the principle of looking oyt 
of the window at things, instead of visiting ob. 
jects, and learning their propertics and uses, 

The student, for example, looking out of his 
college window at the horse, can give five or six 


another in German, and then the French name, 
&c. The stable-boy can give but one name; 
yet which knows the most of the propertics, 
nature, disposition, and uscs of the horse ? 

Education consists too much ia merely nam, 
ing things, when it should relate more to their 
properties and uses. It should connect words 
with ideas, and ideas, as much as the nature of 
the subject will allow of, with objects. 

If we instruct children orally while visiting 
nature, words, ideas and odjects will naturally 
be more in connexion with each other than tho 
school-room lesson can make them. And 
the teacher should take occasion to instruct in 

the fields, in ship-yards, in the crowded streets, 
and in the pathway of canals and railroads, 

| IIe should talk on all these subjects, and clicit 
} from the children their own impressions, inqui. 
ties and reflections. He should talk and walk, 
| and let the children talk and walk more, in the 
_processs of education, than has been the pric. 


‘tice with the majority of instructors. 
Commun School Aa istant, 











Ignorance.—Some years azo, a lady noticing 
_a neighbor of hers was not in church on Sab. 
bath, called on her return home to inquire what 
| could detain so punctual an attendant. On en 
| | tering the house, she found the family busy at 
| iwork. She was surprised when her fricnd ad. 


| 
| 
| 





dressed her thus: 


‘Why la! where have you been to day, dres. 
sed out in your Sabbath day clothes ?” 

‘To meetirg.’ 

‘Why, what day is it ?” 

‘Sabbath day,’ 

‘Sal, stop washing in a minute ! Sabbath day ! 
| Well, I cid not know it, for my husband ha: 
| got so darn’d stingy he won’t take tho paper 
now—and we know nothing. Well, who prez 
ched ?” 

‘Mr. ——.’ 

‘What did he preach about ? 

‘The death of our Saviour.’ 

‘Why, is hedead? Well, al] Boston mig’'! 
| be dead, and we know nothing about it. W». 








‘Yes, why not? I agreed to swallow you, 
but the clothes are not in the bond. By strip. | 
ping and thorough greasing, I presume I ‘shall || 
be able to perform the feat with but little diffi. 
culty.’ 

‘That’s your game, isit? In such a case you | 
are welcome to the money.’ 








THE BEST WAY TO TEACH. 

It was once said by the French philosopher || 
Diderot, ‘that the best way to educate a child 
is to tell it stories, and let it tell stories to you.’ 
There isso much true philosophy in this remark, 
we will extend it a little. 

There is a school.room education, and an am. 
bulating or walking education; the one is ob- 








the want of foresight, even in those who ought 
to be wiser than others. 


| without it.’ 


SO 





! A farmer in Connecticut, who has occupi.’ 


'the same farm on lease for about thirty yea’- 
| past, was complaining that he had not been ab’ 
to lay up anything from his thirty years’ labir. 
A neighboring storekeeper offered to explain t 

him the reason, and procecded as follows: ‘Dr. 
| ring the last thirty years that you have been «*. 

the farm, I have been trading in this store, ai. 

| the distilled spirits I have suld you, with the ir 
Il terest of the money, would have made you tas 
owntr of the farm you hire. 


—_—- 








A debtor observed to a creditor, that it wa® 
not his interest to pay the principal, nor 1si# 





tained out of the bovk on the bench, the other 





principle to pay the interest. 


aames to the anima]l—one in Latin,one in Greek, 


must have the paper, foreverything goca wrone | 
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Mecuanic’s INsTITUTE, New-Yorx.—Among 
the various institutions for the promotion of useful! 
knowledge for which New-York city is distinguished, 
potone has adopted measures which if fully carried into 
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| Lectures oN Greece.—Mr. Castanis, a young 
Greek, a native of Scio, and an eye-witness to the 
dreadful desolation of that ‘garden ef the Sultana’ in 


lectures upon that subject, in the city of New-York. 
His heart seems to swell with the most fervent grati- 
tude to Americans for their kind relief in clothing and 
provisions. In one of his lectures, adverting to this 
fact, he said, as the tears coursed each other adown 
his cheeks; “As the warm-hearted Ame icans landed, 
they were greeted with the joyful tears of a persecuted 
'nation, Although Greece had lost her Bozzaris. her 








effect will prove more efficient thin those now in opers- 
tion under the auspices of this society. For several | 
years in succession they have vied with the justly cele. | 
brated American Institute in the splendor and extent of 
annual fsirs, where the productions of American me- 
chanics, manufacturers and artists have been collected 
as proud exhibitions of the skill of our people, and the 
undisputed evidence that nothing is wanting but proper 
encouragement to place our mechanics wpon an equal 
if nota superior fUoting with those of Europe, 

With the proceeds of the fair of last year they esta- 
blished a school for the education of the children of 
mechanics, and which is now one of the most flourish- 
ing und interesting schools in the city. This is one of 
the noblest featu:es ot the Institute. They have quite 
an extensive library, philosophical apparatus, cabinet 
of minerals, und other rare specimens of natural histo- 
ry, and many models of machinery. A proposition is | 
now before them to enlarge their collection of models, | 
and also to swell the size of the library and mineral | 
cibinet, which proposition will undoubtedly be fully car- | 
ried nto effect, Attached to the library and cabinet is | 
a reading-room, and alsoa room for lectures, Atleast | 





once a week—sometimes semi-weekly and even tri- | 


weekly—lectures are given, to which all the members | 
have free access; and for this latter priv-lege, with that 
of the reading-room and library, each member pays 
bit the small sum of two dollars a year, 

Besides these advantages afforded, and the great 
benefiis exercised through the means of the schoul, the 
Institute is about to publish a journal, the first number 
of which will be issued about the first of January, It| 
will be under the editorial management of Prof. M pes, | 


then whom a more efficient editor could not have been || 


named, This journal, and its objects, have been before 
noticed in our columns, 





A novel but extremely amusing and instructive fea- 


ture has t.tely been introduced into the proceedings of || 


the Institute, 
friends three evenings in each week, for familiar con. 
versation upon subjects connected with the mechame 
arts, A chairmsn or moderator is chosen, and a swb- 
ject, or subjects, proposed at a former meeting, comes | 
up for discussion—not argument or debate. If any | 
memberis present, engaged in a calling to which the 
subject under consideration is relevant, he is freely 
questioned concerning the history, theory and practice 
of his trade or profession, By such means a vast 
amount of infrmation is acquired, which could not pos- 
filly be cbtained in any other way; and not an even ng 
asyetbeen spentin this way but every one present 
Sgone home ia the possession of that invaluable 


It is the meeting of members and their 


| 
i 
| 
| 



















the key that will unlock some hidden secret, the rev- 
ation of which might be as extens.vely nse ful as the 
Veniious and improvements of a Watt, Arkwright, | 
a Whitney, 
On Saturday evening last, the subject of ENCRAVING | 
$0u the tanis, Only line, stipple, mezzotint, and | 
Watent engraving on copper, and wood engraving, | 
tre discussed; und the subject is open for another 
eting. Many specimens in these various dep2rt-| 
nts of the art, both of ancient (comparatively) ard 
dern date, were exhibited, and the history and prace 
¢ of each were discussed by several artists presen’, 
hto the edificition of all, if the wriver's feetings 
y be allowed as a criterion, 

Would not the adoption of conversational mee'ings 
the Poughkeepsie Lyceum, be an exce!lent improve- 


1} 


Wel, a new and useful idea, which peradventure may || 


| Goras, her Caraiscos—her bravest generals; although 
| sixteen hundred of her gigantic Cretan children had 
, falien a few days before on the plains of Attica, with a 
| large body of brave Suliots; although Greece had lost 
almost every hope, she welcomed not only with joy the 
_ angels of succor, but wit! confidence of success, be- 
| cause she saw that the cries of suffering justice and 
| liberty had been heard across the roaring waves of the 
| broad Atlantic, When the representatives of the land 
| of Washington met the gaze of that oppressed nation, 
it seemed that {uturity was in fact doing to Greece the 
homage which the fieeborn Romans refused when they 


Homer, so affected the Roman despot that he relented, 
although it was too late tesave, It seemed that the 
very shades of » freeborn antiquity had conducted to 
their native shores these benefactors, to show the 
| modern people of Greece how imperishable is the in- 
| fluence of tiue national worth; and also prove onotler 
| thing through American munificence, namely, that after 
the lapse of ages, Greece had at last fuund a nation, an 
offspring of the same lofty divinities, and a true relative 
and ally, Onthe Pelopenessus, at that very moment, 
the Egyptians (the gigantic race of antiquity) were 
murdering and torturing in the most barbarous manner, 
_hke those of their own primeval Pharoahs. Next, the 
| Jews—a nation boasting of their laws, which their histo- 
|rians assert were not adopted by the Greeks, because 
| their writers were prevented by Jehovsh from promul- 
| gating divine p:ivieges intended for the Jews—the 
| Jews, I say, were dragging to the sea-slore, with every 
| demonstration «f contemp!, the bodies of the slaughter- 
_ed Christian Greeks! Next ag:in, the descendants 
‘of the Romans, Venitivns, and Genoese, who formerly 





| 
| 
| 


‘invaded Greece, and who are Roman Catholics, were 
/moching at ourcslamities, As for the European peo. 
, p!e—the people of France, England, Russia, and Ger- 

many, excepting Austria—the same could not be said, 


| for they really assisted the Greek people much at this 


| great crisis; but the invincible Christian kings, the 


plenipotentiaries of Eu: ope, were looking on, seemingly 
indifferent. But the Americans, devoid of ihe self- 
interest and bigotry so common elsewhere, appeared 
‘less as foreigners than as brethren. While Egyption, 
| Turk, Jew, Frank, Armenian, and all the barbarous 


| tribes of Europe, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa 
| were against us, Christian Greece, struggling for liber- 
| ty, the Americans were not afraid to sail alone amid so 
many heartless spectators, in order to nourish and con- 
| sole the suffering descendants of Homer, Minos, and 
'Lycurgus. Look through all history, and your eye 
_ will find no act of benevolence like that of a nation that 
‘sent ships across the wide Atlantic, through the Medi 
terranean andthe A2zean, on an errand of mercy.” 


' 
| Yourn’s Magazrne.—This valuable | ttle periodi- 
| ¢3l has now passed the sixth month of its second year 

The D cember number is rich in its 


of publication, 
| usaal variety of moral and religious instruction, which 


————— es 


| 
‘always shine upon iis pages, and embraces the fullow- 
ing subjects: Trinity Church, (with a cut); Natural 
| Theology —the Eye; The Drunkard’s Late Residence; 


| The Siudy and Observation of Nature considered in 


reference to Music; Heaven; Arm, (with a cut). 


my Childhood; Taste, by Erastus Wentworth; The 
Poetry of Life; Obituxry. Poetry—A Mother’s Love ; 
Epitaph ; From « Lady to her Son on a bed of sickness ; 
On seeing the late John Wesley's picture. Mason & 





nt in the proceedings of that excellent inst:tut'on ? 








| Lax, New-York,—One dollar a year, 


1824-5, has been giv:ng a very interesting course of 


sacked Corinth, whose sons, by their knowledge of 


Charity ; Apothegms, by L. E. L. ; The Scenes of 


ate AE ne a ate aS is a a 
FLowers 1s Winter.—The New-York Mirror 

gives a description of a mode successfully pursued by 
a distinguished florist, for producing fresh-blown flowers 
in winter. [t is as follows: Let some of the most 
perfect buds of the flowers it is wished to preserve— 
such as are latest in blowing, and ready to open—be 
chosen; cut them off with a pair of scissors, leaving 
the stem about three inches long; cover the end imme- 
diately with Spanish wax, end when the buds are a lit- 
| tle shrank and wrinkled wrap them up separately in 
| paper, and place them in adry box, When it is desired 
| to have the flowers to blow, take the buds over night, 
; cutoff the sealed end of the stem, and put the buds 
| into water whe:ein has been infused a little nitre or 

salt, and the next day you will hive the pleasure of 
| seeing the buds open and expand themselves, and the 
| flowers display their most lively collors, and breathe 
| their agreeable odor around. 
T'o Correspondents.—The well written essay on 
| English history, by ‘Zeta,’ shall appear in our next, 
| accompanied by a portrait of Cromwell, if I have time 
| to prepare one, 
| ‘Z. A. R.’ has been anticipated by a writer whose 
| communication appeared six weeks ago. 
| An Acrostic addressed to Miss 
| sible, 

Once for all—no scrostic written upon the name of a 
lady can appear in our columns, unless we have the 
consent of the victimized fair one ; and even then, a 
little more sense than they usually exhibit must form 
jj one of the recommendaticns, 
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is not admis- 

















Prese\tiMeNT.—Our nature has many mysteries 
the moral and physical world are strangely allied: the 
weight on the air ~resages the hurricane—the darkness 
| on the lieavens, the tempest: why may not destiny 
_have its signs, and the heart its portents, and the 
| nameless -sadness that oppresses the epirits forbode 
the comin sorrow ? 


== 
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AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 

John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort- 
land co.—Calvin Harrington, ‘Thomas K. Harrington, Farm- 
ington, Ontario co—S W. Alger, Hackensack, agent for 
' Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jobn 
W ait, travelling agents. 


. Dusinberry, Samuel B. 
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THE EKNOT. 

‘MARRIED, 

| At La Grange, on the evening of the 4th inst.. by the 


Hon. Judge Akin, Mr. SHADRAC#HR. FLAGLER, of 
the town of Beekman, to Miss CATHARINE F, TOWN. 
SEND, of the former place. 

(The printer was liberally remembered on the joyous 
occasion. Health and happiness tothe parties.] 
|| _ At Pleasant Valley, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. B. F. 
|| Wile, Mr. oe mange Nn = of Dunkin & 
|| Farrington, to Miss Mary, daughter of John Heagaman, 

Esq. of Massadon, Wayne. Co. N.Y. - 

At Beekman. on the 23d ult., by the Rev. Mr. Bevan, 
| Mr. Stepuen Hutt, of Wayne county, to Miss Maria 
I Jang, youngest daughter of Mr. Niclolas Germon, of 
| the former place : 
| OnSunday evening. Nov. 24th, in Fishkill, by the Rev. 
| A. F. Seleick, Mr. Watter Hosrorp, of Poughkeepsie, 
, to Mrs. Acnes Hatiocx, daughter of Mr. Joseph Bo- 
' gardus, of the former place. 

On the 20th inst’, by the Rev. Mr. Romer, Mr. Eoprar 
| Vincent, to Miss Carotin& M., daughter of Hirain Vail, 
Esq , allof Union Vale. 

On the 3rd inst, by the Rev. James H Romer, Mr. J. 
Cromwe_t Wasnevrn, of Fishkill Landing, to Miss Ma- 
Lissa Denton, of Beekman. 

On Monday, the 9thinst, by the Rev. A. M. Mann, 
Mr. Jonn Van Benscuoren, to Miss Heren Frnace, all 
of this village. 

In Beekman, on the 4th inst , by the Rev. A. Polhey- 
mus, Major Joun V. Storm, of Stormville, to Miss Je- 
nettr KE. daughter of the late William Wooley, of Plea- 
vant Valley. 

At Rhinebeck, on the l4th inst., by the Rev. N. W. 
} Goertner, Mr. Joun Henry ‘TRAvgER, to Miss Mary, on- 
ly danghter of Major Pultz. 
|| ” At New Paltz, Ulster county, on Thursday evening, 
|| 28th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, Mr. Lamvet Grrow, 
|} merchant, of Newburgh, to Miss Mary, daughter of Mr. 
| George Robson, of the former place. 
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DIED, 
In this village, on Monday, the 2d inst., Davin L., son 
of Dr. D. L. and Lydia J. Siarr, aged 1 year and 5mo. 
On Thursday morning, the 28th ult., Eauty, only child 
of Wm. A and Phebe Ostrom, aged 1 year and |i mo. 
In Amenia, on the Ist instant, of scarlet ferer, Berin- 
| DA, daughter of Henry M.Swift, in the 4th year of her 
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For the Casket. 
ON THE PINE IN WINTER. 


FE love that proud and stately tree 
That yonder rears its form, 
Arrayed in wonted beauty 
*Mid winter’s angriest storm, 


The sturdy oak, which by its side 
' Once looked as proud and gay, 
At autumn’s breath decayed and died, 
And cast its leaves away. 


The flowers that beneath its shade 
Defied the noon-day sun, 

Their withered heads on earth have laid, 
Theirtransient race is run, 


None but yon tow’ring pine is seen 
Amid the angry blas*, 

Arrayed in nature’s brightest green, 
Unyielding to the last. M, 


Newburgh. 


Teese a] 
For the Casket. 


By publishing the fullowing extract from Pollock’s 
‘Course of Time,’ thou wilt oblige thine, R. D. 


THE FALSE PRIEST. 


Among the accursed, who sought a hiding place 
In vain, from fierceness of Jehovah's rage, 

And from the hot displeasure of the Lamb, 

Most wretched, most contemptible, most vile— 
Stood the false priest, aud in his conscience felt 
The fellest gnaw of the undying worm. 

And so he might, for he had in his hands 

The blood of souls, that could not wipe away, 
Hear what he was: He swore, in sight of God 
And man, to preach his master Jesus Christ; 

Yet preached himself: he swore that love of souls, 
Alone, had drawn him to the church ; yet strewed 
The path that led to hell with tempting fowers. 
And in the ear of sinners, as they took 

The way of death, he whispered peace: he swore 
Away all love of lucre, all desire 

Of earthly pomp; and yet a princely seat 

He liked, and to the clink of Mammon’s box 
Gave most rupacious ear, His prophecies, 

He swore, were from the Lord ; and yet taught lies 
For gain: with quackish ointment, healed the wounds 
And bruises of the soul, but left, 

Within, the pestilent matter unobserved, 

To sap the morel consiitution quite, 

And soon to burst aguin, incurable, 

He with intempered mortar daubed the walls 

Of Zion, saying, ‘Peace,’ when there was none. 
The man who c:me with thirsty soul to hear 

Of Jesus, went away unsatisfied; 

For he another gospel preached than Paul, 

And one that had ro Saviour in’t; and yet, 

His life was worse, Faith, charity, and love, 
Humility, forgiveness, holiness, 

Were words well lettered in his Sabbath creed ; 
But with his lift he wrote as plain, Revenge, 
Pride, tyratiny, and lust of wealth and power 
Inordinate, and lewdness unashamed, 

He was a wolf in clothing of a lamb, 

That stole into the fold of God, and on 

The blood of souls, which he did sell to death, 
Grew fat; and yet, when any would have turned 
Him out, he cried, ‘Touch not the priest of God,’ 
And that he was anointed, fools believed; 

But knew, that day, he was the devil’s priest, 
Anointed by the hands of Sin and Death, 

And set peculiarly «part to ili— 

While on him smoked the vials of perdition, 
Poured measureless, Ah ms! whit cursing then 
Was heaped upon his head by ruined souls, 

That charged him with their murder, as he stood, 
With eye of all the unredeemed most sad, 
Waiting the coming of the Son of Man!- 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


PAINTING, 


When first from heaven the King of Light 
Called Beauty into birth, 
He painted on the waters bright 
The images of-earth; 
The trees in lofiy glory drew 
Beside the low and bending flower; 
And o’er its living surfyce threw 
Sublimity and power! 


That morn unconscious Love strayed near, 
She started all amazed— 

Advanced, ret'red in bashful fear, 
Then, trembling, blushing, gazed! 

She moved—a fo; m yct nobler graced 
The migic wate.s swilt did yield: 

A mirrored hand stole round her waist, 
And Painting stood reveuled! 


Thus Love, immortsl Art, first found, 
And sought her colors true, 

From every bud and blossom round 
Thatslumbered ’neath the dew: 
Yet vain she toil’d, until she brought 
Her untaught pencil to that lide, 
And deeper inspira ion caught 

Along the rivereside, , 


For frail was Painting’s hand and rude, 
Imperfect to her will; 

And Nature's awful magnitude 
Frowned at her mimic skill, 

But sofiened, mellowed in the stream, 
The majesty of N.ture moved, 

More like the vision of a dream, 
When dreams were what she loved! 


Thus Science, nursed by Beauty, grew 
? 3 ' 

lis mighty leaves unfinled— 

Its fame-ascendiny branches threw 
ta] 

A grandeur round the world, 
And mute must Poetry appear, 

Dethron’d und crownless stand apart, 
Aad Sculpture seem but Death, when near 

Love's miracies of Art. 


For Time, who never spent an hour 
As in Love's beauteous clime, 
Taugart her, to uid the pencil’s power, 
To snatch a g ace from Time! 
And faithful to the voice that made 
His golden sands in music run, 
O’er Painting, ‘lime ne’er cast a shade ~ 
But it some feeling won! 


A universal language spread 
Its eloquence afar== 

Grand as the living Scripture read 
In every burning star: 

From shore to shore the marvel ran, 
And every holier impulse woke; 

And every passion known to man 
Unrivailed Painting spoke ! 


All feelings, sympathies, full fraught 
With truth, great Art, were thine! 
The iilumiuations of ail thought, 
Or earihly or divine! 
The fine creations of thesense 
Took bodied form andlife from thee, 
The vision of the influence 
Of Present Deiy! 


Behoid ! the dreadful whirlwinds toss; 
The rocks from earth are torn ; 

See: Jesus bleeds upon the cross, 
And horror hides the morn !— 

We turn sgain—’lis R:ffuelle brings 
‘The risea Scviour to our eyes: 

Oh, for those archangelic wings 
‘That mount Jehovah’s skies! 


Stull may that Love whose chords are hues, 
Whose language Nature finds, 


In mighty influence diffuse 
To charm and teach all minds! 

May Painting, whose delights sublime 
Exalt each land where man hath trod, 

Sti'l inspiration through all time 
Seek from Creation’s God! 





CHARLES swats, 
poise arose 


THE FALL YOUNG OYSTERWAN, 





| It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river side ; 

| His shop was j-st1 pon the bank, his boat was on the 
tide, 

| The d-ugiter of a fisherman, thit was so straight and 


slim, 
| Lived over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 


| It was the pensive oysterman that saw the lovely maid 

Upon a moos light evening, a siting in the shade ; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief) as much os if to 
Suv, 

|‘['mup to sanif, young oysterman, and dad is gone 

away.’ 





Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 

| ‘I guess Pil leave the skiff at home, for fear that folks 
should sce: 

T've read it in the story-book that for to kiss his dear 

| Leander swam the Hellespont, and I will swim this 
here !? 


And he has leaped into the waves, and le has crossed 
the strecm, 

| : se 

| And he hasclambered up the bank, allin the moomight 
| gleam; 


| O there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft 
as rain— 

} . 

| But they have heard her father’s step, und in he leaps 


vain! 
again: 





| 
} Out spoke the ancient fisherman—‘O what was that, 
my daughter ?? 
|| ‘T'was nothing but a brickbat sir, I chues’d in‘o. the 
water ;’ 
‘And what is that there funny thing, that padd’es off so 
| fast’? 
‘I’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, that’s been « swimming 
past.’ 


| 
| 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman—' Now biing me my 
harpoon ? 

I'll get into my fishing boat, and fix the fellow soon!’ 

Down fell the lovely damsel, as falls a slaughtered 
lamb ; 

Her hairdropp’d round her pallid cheeks, like sea-weed 
on a clam, 


Alas for those two loving ones! She waked not from 
her swound, 

And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves 
was drown'd; 

But fate has metamorphosed them in pity of their wo, 

And now they keep an oyster-shop for merm.ids down 
below, G, W. HOLMES, 


THE FAULTS OF MAN, 
A inousand faults in man we find— 
Merit in him we seldom meet; 
Man is inconstant and unkind, 
Man is false and indiscreet ; 
Man is capricious, jealous fiee, 
Vain, insincere, and trifling too; 
Yet still the women all agree 
For want of better—he must po! 


———— | 
THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASK nT, 


p Is published every other SATURDAY, at the efice of the 
OUGHKEEPSI£ ‘TeLEGRaPH, Muin-strect, at ONK DOLLAR 
perannurm, payable in advance. No subscriptions received 
lor a less term than ene year. 
Ihe C ASK E'l' will be devoted to LITERATURE, Science, 
poh og rasp fe onans one BlOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 
and HUMOROUS ‘aLes; Essays, Pox and 
| Misck! LANgOUS KeaDING. . i: ended 
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